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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
{Continued from page 212.) 

Love is the great characteristic of Christian- 
ity, and the seal of that life which is hid with 
Christ in God; for by this we know “ we have 

ed from death to life, because we love the 
rethren. He that loveth not his brethren 
abideth in death.”—1 John. iii. 14. 

This is the subject of one of Robertson’s dis- 
courses, entitled, “The new commandment of 
love to one another,” from the text, John xiii. 
34. “A new commandment I give uato you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one angther.” 

“In the opening of” the discourse he says, 
“There is a difficulty in the atttempt to grasp 
the meaning of this command, arising from the 
fact that words change their meaning. Our 
Lord affixed a new significance to the word love. 
It had“been in use, of course, before, but the 
new sense in which He used it made it a new 
word. 

«His law is not adequately represented by the 
word love ; because love is, by conventional us- 
age, appropriated to one species of human affeo- 
tion, which, in the commoner mep, is the most 
selfish of all our feelings ; in the best, too ex- 
clusive and individual to represent that charity 
which is universal.. , 

Noris charity a perfectsymbol of his meaning; 
for charity by use is identified with another form 


of love, which is but a portion of it,—almagiv- 
ing ; and too saturated with that meaning to be 
entirely disengaged from it, even when we usé it 
most accurately. 

Benevolence or philanthropy, in derivation, 
come nearer to the idea: but yet you feel at 
once that these words fall short; they are too 
tame and cool ; too merely passive, as states of 
feeling rather than forms of life. 

We have no sufficient word. There is, there- 
fore, no help for it, but patiently to strive to 
master the meaning of this mighty word love, 
in the only light that is left us, the light of the 
Saviour’s life : ‘As I have loved you;’ thatalone 
expounds it, 

We will dispossess our minds of all precon- 
ceived wotions ; remove all low associations, all 
partial and conventional ones. If we would un- 
derstand this law, it must be ever a ‘new’ 
commandment, ever receiving fresh light and 
meaning from His life. 

ake, I. The novelty of the law— That ye 
love one another.’ : 

II. The spirit or measure of it—‘As [ have 
loved you.’ 

L, Its novelty, A ‘new commandment:’ yet 
that law was old. See 1 John ii. 7, 8. 

1. It was new as a historical fact. We talk 
of the a lic mission as a matter of course ;. 
we say that the apostles were ordered to go and 

lant churches, and 80 we dismiss the great fact. 
ut we forget that the command was rather the 
result of a spirit working from within, than of 
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an injanction working from without. That 
spirit was Love. 

And when that new-spirit ‘was in the world, 
see how straightway it created a new thing. 
Men before that had. travelled into foreign 
countries : the naturalist, to collect specimens ; 
the historian, to aéeumblate facts ; the philoso- 

her, to hive up wisdom, or else he had stayed 
in his cell or grove to paint pictures of beautiful 
léve.. But the spectacle of an Apostle Paul 
crossing oceans, not to cotiquer kingdoms, nor 
to hive up knowledge, but to impart life,—not | 
to accumulate stores for self, but to give and to; 
spend himself,—was new in the history of the 
world. The celestial fire had touched the hearts | 
of men, and their hearts flamed ; and it caught, 
and-spread, and would not stop. On they went, | 
that glorious band of- brothers, in their strange | 
enterprise, over oceans, and through forests, 
penetrating into the dungeon, and to the throne ; 
to the hut of the savage feeding on human flesh, 
and to the shore lined with the. skin-clad inhab- 
itants of these far Isles of Britain... Read the 
account given by Turtullian of the marvellous | 
rapidity with which the Christians increased 
and swarmed, and you are reminded of one of 
those vast armies of ants which move across a 
country in irresistible myriads, drowned by! 
thousands in rivers, cut off by fire, consumed 
by man and beast, and yet fresh hordes succeed- 
ing interminably to supply their place. 

A new voice was heatd; a new yearning! 


if to be a barbarian were identical with being a 
brute. 

Now, listen to Christ’s exposition of the word 
neighbor.. ‘ Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies.’ And he went further. As a specimen 
of a neighbor he specially selected one of that 
nation whom, as a theologian and a patriot, 
every Jew had been taught to hate.” 

“3. It is new in being made the central 
principle of a system. Never had obedience 
before been trasted to a principle: it had al- 
ways been hedged round bya law. ‘The reli- 
gion of Christ is not a law, but 4 spirit,—not a 
creed, but a life. To the one motive of love 
God has intrusted the whole work of winuing 
the souls of His redeemed. The heart of man 
was made for love; pants and pines for it :— 
only in the love of Christ, and notin restric- 
tions, ean his soul expand. Now, it was reserved 
for One to pierce, with the glance of intuition, 
down into the springs of human action, and to 
proclaim the simplicity of its machiuery. ‘ Love,’ 
said the apostle after Him,—‘ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law.’ 

We are told that in the new commandment 
the old perishes; that under the law of love, 
man is free from the law of works. Let us see 
how 

Take any commandment,—for example, the 
sixth, the seventh, the eighth. I may abstain 


upon earth; man pining at being severed from | from murder and theft, deterred by law; be- 
his brother, and longing to burst the false dis- cause law has annexed to them certain penal- 
tinctiond which had kept the best hearts from | ties. But I may also rise into the spirit of 
each other so long; an infant cry of life—the| Charity; then | am free from the law. The 
ery of the young Church of God. And all this ' law was not made for a righteous man ; the law 


from Judea—the narrowest, most bigoted, most 
intolerant nation on the face of the earth. 

Now, I say that this was historically a new 
‘thing: ~ 

2. Itwas new in extent. It was, in literal 
words, an old commandment, given before both 
to Jew and Gentile. To the Jew; as, for in- 
stance, in Lev. xix. 18. To the Gentile, in 
the recognition which “was so often made of 
the beauty of the law in its partial application, 
as in the dase of friendship, patriotism, domes- 
tic attachment, and so on. 

But the difference layin the extent in which 
these words ‘ one another’ were understood. By 
them, or rather by ‘neighbor,’ the Jew meant 


his countrymen ; and narrowed that down again 
to his friends among his countrymen; 80 that 
the well-known Rabinical gloss upon these 
words, current in the days of Christ, was, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine ene- 


? 


my.’ And what the Gentile understood by the 
extent of the law of Jove, we may learn from the 
well-known words of their best and wisest, who 
thanked ‘heaven that he was born a man, and 
not a brute; a Greek, and fot a barbarian; as 


no moré binds or restrains me, now that I love 
my neighbor, than the dike built to keep in 
the sea at high tide restrains it when that sea 

has sunk to low-water mark. 

Or the seventh. You may keep that law from 
dread of discovery,—or you may learn a higher 
love: and then you cannot injure a human 
soul—you cannot dégrade a human spirit. 
Charity has made the old commandment super- 
fluous. In the strong language of St. John, you 
cannot sin, because you are born of God. 

It was the proclamation of this, the great 
living principle of human obedience, not with 
the pedantry of a philosopher, nor the exaggera- 
tion of an orator, but in the simple reality of 
life, which made this commandment of Christa 
new commandment. 

Il. The spirit or measure of the law,—‘ as I 
have loved you.’ 

Broadly, the love of Christ was the spirit of 
giving all he had to give. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.’ Christ’s love was not a senti- 
ment; it was a self-giving. To that his ad- 
versaries bore testimony :—‘ He saved others; 
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Himself He cannot save.’ Often as we have 
read these words, did it ever strike us,—and, if 
not, does it not bring a flash of surprise when 
we perceive it,—that these words, meant as 
taunt, were really the noblest panegyric, a high- 
er testimony and more adequate far than even 
that of the centurion? ‘He saved others; 
Himself He cannot save.’ The first clause con- 
tained the answer to the second—‘ Himself He 
eannot save!’ How could He, having saved 
others? How can any keep what he gives? 
How can any live for self, when he is living for 
others? Unconsciously, those enemies were 
enunciating the very principles of Christianity, 
the grand law‘of all existence, that only by los- 
ing self you can save otliers ; that only by giv- 
ing life you can bless.” 

“ That spirit of self-giving manifests itself in 
the shape of considerate kindliness. Take three 
cases :—First, that in- which He fed the people 
with bread. ‘I bave compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to eat.’ There was a 
tenderness which, not absorbed in his own great 
designs, considered a-number of small particu- 
lars of their state—imagined, provided; and 
this for the satisfaction of the lowest wants. 
Again, to the disciples: ‘Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.’ He 
would not over-work them in the sublimest ser- 
vice. He did not grudge from duty their inter- 
val of relaxation; He even tenderly enforced 
it. ‘ Lastly, his dying words: ‘ B-hold thy mo- 
ther! Woman, behold thy son! Short sen- 
tences; He was too exhausted to say more. 
Bat in that hour of death-torture He could 
think of her desolate state when he was goné, 
aud, with delicate, thoughtful ajtention, pro 
yide for her well being. 

There are people who would do great acts ; 
but, because they wait for great opportunities, 
life passes, and the acts of love are not done at. 
all. Observe, this considerateness of Christ 
was shown in little things. And such are the 
parts of human life. Opportunities for doing 
greatly seldom occur—life is made up of infini- 
tesimals. If you compute the sum of happiness 
in any given day, you will find that it was com- 
posed of small attentions,—kind looks, which 
made the heart swell, and stirred into health 
that sour, rancid film of misanthropy, which is 
apt to coagulate on the stream of our inward 
life, as surely as we live in heart apart from our 
fellow-creatures. Doubtless the memory of 
each one of us will furnish him with the pic- 
ture of some member of a family whose very 
presence seemed to shed happiness :—a daugh- 
ter, perhaps, whose light step even in the dis- 
tance irritated every one’s countenance. What 
was the secret of such a one’s power? . What 
had she done? Absolutely nothing; but ra- 
diant smiles, beaming good humor, the tact of 


divining what every one felt and every one 
wanted, told that she had got out of self, and 
learned to think for others; so that at one time 
it showed itself in deprecating the quarrel, 
which lowering brows aud raised tones already 
showed to be impending, by sweet words; at 
another, by smoothing an invalid’s pillow; at an- 
other, by soothing @ sobbing child; at another, 
by humoring and softening a father who had 
returned weary and ill-tempered from the irri- 
tating cares of business. None but she saw 
those things. None but a loving heart could 
see them.” 

‘That was the secret of her heavenly power. 
Call you those things homely trifies,—too 
homely for a sermon? By reference to the 
character of Christ, they rise into something 
quite sublime. For that is loving as He loved. 
And remark, too, these trifles prepare for larger 
deeds. The one who will be found in trial 
capable of great acts of love, is ever the one 
who is always doing considerate small ones. 
‘The soul which poured itself out to death upon 
the cross for the human race, was the spirit of 
Him who thought of the wants of the people, 
contrived for the rest of the disciples, and was 
thoughtful for a mother.” 

i Ges again :—It was a love never foiled by 
the unworthiness of those on whom it had beca 
once bestowed. It was a love which faults, de- 
sertion, denial, unfaithfulness, could not chill, 
even though they wrung his heart. He had 
chosen ; and He trusted. 

And it is on this principle that Christ wins 
the hearts of His tilvaet He trusted the 
doubting Thomas; and Thomas arose with a 
faith worthy ‘of his Lord and his God.’ He 
would not suffer even the lie of Peter to shake 
his conviction that Peter might love Him yet; 
and Peter answered to that sublime forgiveness, 
His last prayer was extenuation and hope for 
the race who had rejected Him,—and the king- 
doms of the world are become His own. He 
has loved us, God knows why—lI do not; and 
we, all unworthy though we may be, respond 
faintly to that love, and try to be what He would 
have us. 

Therefore, come what may, hold fast to love, 
Though men should rend your heart, let them 
not embitter or harden it. We win by tender- 
ness ; we conquer by forgiveness, O, strive to 
enter into something of that large celestial 
Charity which is meek, enduring, unretaliating, 
and which even the overbearing world cannot 
withstand forever. Learn the new command- 
ment of the Son of God. Not to love, but to 
love as he loved. Go forth in this spirit to 
your life-duties; go forth children of the cross 
to carry everything before you, and win victo- 
ries for God by the conquering power of a love 
like His.” | 


(To be continued.) 
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3 Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and per- 
petual serenity.— Addison. 


It is evident that the systems of education 
which obtain, need great and almost total re- 
formation. What does a boy in the middle 
class of society learn at school of the knowledge 
and the spirit of his age or country?, When 
he has left school, how much does he under- 
stand of the business and duty of life ?—Dy- 
mond’s Essays. 


———_ + ~ee 


EXTRACTS FROM BOGATSKY. 


By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. 
(John xiii. 85.) Forbearing one another in 
love. Endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath, but be ye kind one 
to another, tender hearted, forgiving one another 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 
(Eph. iv. 2, 3, 26, 32.) 

Humbie Christians never affect singularity, 
nor set up extraordinary claims; they rather 
study to be of one mind, and strive not about 
words or places of distinction, lest the general 
harmony subsisting among them and the edi- 
fication of souls should be hindered. Whoever 
judges and blames everything, and can never 
agree or join in devotion with other experienced 
Christians; ‘is puffed up with self conceit, and is 
in the way to a dangerous shipwreck, “ for pride 
comes before a fall.” Believer, cultivate hu- 
mility. Take thy placeat the feet of Jesus, and 
learn of Him. He sets thee an example of 
love, patience, forbearance, long suffering, and 
readiness to forgive. If you know these things, 
happy are you if you do them. Practical con- 
formity to the life of Christ is the best proof 
that we have the spirit of Christ. What tends 
not to thy glory, O Lord, and is not thy own 
work, (whatever appearance it may have) is not 
really good and profitable. One that is really 
poor in spirit, though he has practiced the du- 
ties of the Christian life ever so long, and ever 
so diligently, always thinks himself to have re- 
ceived but a very little portion of Christ; and 
the work of sanctificetion hardly to be begun in 
his soul, so far is he from believing he has 
already attained it, that after all his best actions 
he counts hiniself not worthy to be called by 
the name of a grateful son. He is never pleased 
with himself. No degree of holiness will satisfy 
his soul. He seeks and finds no rest or comfort 
but in the infinite mercy of God, and in the 
pardon of his sins by faith, resigning him- 
self entirely in His hands, to be more and more 
sanctified and perfected. In this state he is 
safe indeed; he is prepared for death, and has 
no reason to be anxiously afraid, though earn- 
estly desirous of higher degrees of sanctification. 
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Believers are subject to many changes of joy 
and sorrow. In a state of gladness therefore 
we have reason to fear, and in the hours of 
trouble and sadness, to entertain good hopes. 
Thus we shall be able to keep the happy me- 
dium between the extremities of levity and de- 
spair. Before a mao has a true sense of his 
own miseries, the complaints and infirmities of 
the saints are often stumbling-blocks to him, 
but afterwards they will administer to him great 
comfort. 

Disquiet of mind and spiritual slothfalness 
often proceed from self-righteousness and not 
looking to Christ for everything, bat trusting 
secretly to something in ourselves. 

“ Nevertheless I am continually with thee. 
Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
wards receive me to glory. Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? And there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and 
heart faileth: bat God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion forever.” (Psalm Ixsiii. 
23, 26; Psalm xvi. 8, 11.) ' 

Babes in religion long not only for Christ, 
but for sensible communion with Him, and 
very often are they indulged with it, that they 
may be weaned from the world. But those of 
fuller age, who have their senses more exercised, 
are thankful that they can trust him when 
they do not see him, and can follow him when 
they feel no comfort, relying more on the words 
and covenant of God, than on those sensations 
which, though ever precious and desirable, are 
often withdrawn, that it may be seen whether 
we ate so decided and eager to follow God into 
a land not sown. Lord give me grace to trust 
thee in the dark, to rest on thy promises, believ- 
ing that thou art always present, though un- 
seen. I would not live on frames and feelings, 
but on Christ, nor fancy that my God changes 
because Ido. I am always with thee, as thy 
child, needing thy watchful care ; and thou art 
always with me, as my father, sympathising 
with and caring for me. Lord suffer us not to 
despair in any extremity, but cause us to believe 
and feel that the greater our distress, the nearer 
and more glorious will be thine aid; that man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity; and that at 
evening time it shall be light. 

“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 


Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In biessings on your head.” 


That earnestness in the service of God, and 
that activity and perseverance in doing good 
which true religion inspires, appear to many to 
be indications of insanity, and awaken in them 
solicitude ; while equal earnestness in the pur- 
suit of worldly things awakens no such appre- 
hensions, but is viewed with approbation. 
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THE COMPENSATIONS OF SORROW. 

There is comfort in the thought of an order 
beyond which nothing can pass, into which each 
sorrow is adjusted ; and in the thought of a Su- 
preme Hand that can mould a!l things fo its pur- 
pose, and thus guarantees the stability of that di- 
vine order, They are like resting places on the 
stairway up a gray cathedral spire, platforms on 
each of which you stop and breathe, aud rest afid 
enjoy, the widening landscape, and the promise 
of the view which is to crown the whole, and 
grow familiar with a feature here and there. 
So, resting as we pass, in these lower thoughts 
—we reach the last: that the end of all things 
is our good. ‘The particular sorrow may hurt, 
but the drift of the whole is good. And some- 
times the very sorrow has wrought us good. 
We know that already by experience. It was 
good for our temper to suffer. It calmed, re- 
strained, chastened us—wade us less impatient, 
or fretful, or violent. Trial has been purifying 
us, from the throng of. the vulgar, animal de 
sires, from restless cravings, from the stain of 
passion. It has done good by preventing us 
laying hold of the present world, loosening our 
attachment to it, setting us a little apart from 
its painted shows, out of its babble and haste. 
It has strengthened our sympathy with others. 
We have entered into the fellowship of sorrow. 
We have learned to feel the common burden. 
We can comfort, for we know what it is to be 
comforted. But the most of what we know is 
by faith. We have not seen or felt it yet. We 
have but caught a glimpse of the system here 
and there. If you ever spent a misty day upon 
the Righi, you will hive seen, through shifting 
rifts in the lower clouds, the edge of a lake, or 
the fringe of a wond, or the gay fragment of a 
town—vague, transitory hints of a great world 
beneath, And such vague hints are the sum 
of what we know in part—visions into God’s 
working that we have seen closed as suddenly 
as opened. “We must hold on and wait, living, 
in this, as in every thing else, by faith — 
Sunday Magazine. 


—————><6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PRESS. 


The sensational tone and tenor of the popular 
newspapers have generated a feserish excite- 
ment in the public mind that craves whatever 

rolongs and intensifies the malady. War hav- 
ing ceased, the daily chronicles of cruelty and 
horror are now continued in the recital of all 
forms of private vices and criminality. , And it 
seems as though most of the editors, conscious 
of this tacit demand for evil aliment, covet ex- 
amples of crime, as if the felon and the press 
are joint conservators of civilization. The gal- 
lows may be hidden for its known demoralizing 
tendency; but the actual executions which 
give to the gibbet all its immoral effect, may be 


minutely delineated under a caption of glaring 
capitals, and sent to every fireside. Parents, 
conscientious and careful, may restrain their off- 
spring from visiting local exhibitions of vice, 
while a daily or a weekly chart of a nation’s 
sins is laid open to the eager and familiar 
gaze. There is a passage in the Scriptures 
relative to the impossibility of sweet and bitter 
waters issuing from the same fountain at the 
same time. The Press is a great fountain, 
either of light or darkness. If the darkness is 
made more manifest, more pointed and conspicu- 
ous than light, its eclipse will shroud the day, 
and people the night with chimeras, vicious, 
visionary, and vain. 

But we are called out of the darkness into 
light. Shall we, then, under a plea for the ne- 
cessity of news, go into darkness, and foster its 
evil spirit ? 

The Friends are a reading and intelligent 
body of people, and capable of sustaining a large 
weekly paper, devoted to the promotion of 
peace, the details of useful news, the further- 
ance of scientific enquiry, and such a synopsis 
of current literature, that its perusal shall tinge 
no cheek with the blush of shame, and touch no 
heart, however pure, with emotions that cause 
the unavailing tear. Alone, if it be alone, 
must one take the burthen of this testimony, 
and bear it to the end; conscious of its truth, 
and of its need. 


Prophetstown, IN. Sipney AVERILL. 





From “Elements of Character.” 
COMPANTONSHIP. 
BY MARY G.” CHANDLER. 

Man was not born to live alone, and it is only 
in and through the relations of the family and 
the social circle that the better parts of his na- 
ture can be developed. Solitude is good occa- 
sionally, and they who fly from it entirely can 
hardly attain to any high degree of spiritual 
growth ; but still in all useful solitade there 
must be a recognition of some being besides 
self. He who tarns to solitude only to brood 
over thoughts of self, soon becomes a morbid 
egotist, and it is only when we study in soli- 
tude in order to make our social life more wise 
and true, that our solitary hours are blessed. 

Man really alone is something we can hardly 
imagine. He becomes cognizable almost .en- 
tirely through his relations with God and with 
his fellow-men. Heathen philosophy sought to 
make man wise by withdrawiog him from the 
passions and affections that move him when as- 
sociated with his fellow-men, in order that he 
might devote himself to the study of abstract 
truth. Christian philosophy teaches that truth 
owes its sanctity to the Divine Love, which 
alone gives it Life; and that by leading a life 
of love we acquire the power of understanding 
the truth. Philosophy is a dead abstraction 
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eael piety and charity fill it with the breath of 
ife. 

The offices of piety belong in great part to 
solitude, and the offices of charity to society; 
but the principle of Companionship is involved 
in both; for piety associates us with God as 


charity assdciates us with man. 


All Companionship involves the idea of both 
giving and receiving. In the offices of piety, 
in proportion as we give a worship that is ear- 


nest and heartfelt, is the warmth and clear- 


ness of the influx of heavenly love and wisdom 
‘that we receive. In the offices of charity, our 
love is warmed and our wisdom enlightened io 
praperinen as we disinterestedly seek the true 
happiness of those whose lives come within the 
sphere of our influence, guided not by blind in- 
stinct, but by an enlightened Christianity. Thus 
the quality and quantity of what we receive 
from Companionship depends on the quality 
and quantity of what we give. 

There is no surer test of character than the 
Companionship we habitually seek ; for we al- 
a prefer the society of those who adminis- 
ter to our dominant love. Some scek the so- 
mn of their superiors, others of their equals, 
and others, again, of their inferiors; and the 
members of each class are actuated in their 
choice by very various motives. Thus, among 
‘the first class are found the ambitious, who 
seek their rupee because they fancy them- 
selves elevated by the reflection of the attributes 
they admire; the proud, who fancy themselves 
degraded by association with their inferiors ; 
and the humble, who-seek to be advanced in 

odness, in knowledge, or in refinement, through 
intercourse with those, who excel. On the 
other hand are those who seek their inferiors 
from the vanity that demands admiration as its 
daily food, or the pride that feels itself op- 
pressed in the presence of a superior, or the 
philanthropy that loyes to give up its stores to 
those less endowed than itself. The middle 
class may be actuated in their choice by the 
love of sympathy in their pursuits, or by a kind 
of indolence that is disturbed by whatever dif- 
fers‘much from itself. There is less purpose and 
Vitality in this clasg than in either of the others ; 
but merely a desire to float with the surrounding 
current, whithersoever it may tend. 

The constituents of society are so varied io 
quality, thatdt would be very difficult for any 
one to associate exclusively with a particular 
class ; and it may be doubted if we have a right 
to seek todoso. The variety in social life is 
adap'ed to develop the various qualities of the 
human soul far more perfectly than they could 
be if the different. classes of humanity were en- 
tirely separated in their walks. All should be 
willing to give as well as to receive, and to this 
end all should be willing to associate in a spirit 
of brotherly love with’ their superiors or their 


inferiors, without any feeling either of servility 
or of elation. We may seek the society of our 
superiors in order to enrich ourselves, and that 
of our inferiors in order to give freely even as. 
we have received ; while with our equals we al- 
ternately give and receive, for no two persons 
are £0 similarly endowed but that each may goin 
by associating with the other. In truth, which 
ever way the balance may incline, none ever 
give without receiving, and mone can receive 
without giving. 

No Companionship is wise that does not in- 
volve the principle of growth. If the influence 
of our associates does not make us go forward, 
it will surely cause us to go backward. if we 
are not elevated by it, we shall certainly be de- 
graded. Two persons cannot associate, and either 
party remain just as he was before; and if we 
would find in society an element of growth, we 
must seek, for all that is elevating in whatever 
circles we thove ; for it is not confined to any 
particular circle or class, but waits everywhere 


‘for the true seeker. 


Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit= 
the earth, said the Lord, teaching as never man 
taught ; and it is in proportion as we walk meek- 
ly with our fellow-men that our capacities be- 
come capable of receiving, to their fullest ex- 
tent, the influx of goodness and truth that should 
be the end of social intercourse. Nothing ob- 
structs our receptivity so much as that egotism 
of thought and affection which keeps self per- 
petually before the mind’s eye, and to this egot- 
ism meekness is the direct opposite. Meekness 
implies forgetfulness of self. There is nothing 
servile about it, but it pursues its way in pure 
simplicity, forgeting self in its steadfast devo- 
tion to'what it seeks. Kgotism pursues its aims 
from love of self and of the world, and confides 
in its own strength forsuccess. Meekness pur- 
sues its aims from the love of excellence, and 
eonfiding in the strength of the Lord. The 
first love is dim of sight, and often satisfies it- 
self with the shadow of what it seeks, while its 
strength is too feeble to grasp the higher forms 
of excellence. The second love is full of light, 
because its eye is single ; it can be satisfied on- 
ly with substance, and its endeavors know no 
limit, because its strength comes from Him 
who never fails nor wearies. 

Meekness is always rtady to receive of the 
excellence it seeks, through whatever medium 
it can be obtained; while egotism is perpetual- 
ly hindered in its advancement by its unwilling- 
ness to owe it to any source out of self. 

Similar results follow in giving as in receiv- 
ing. Meekness gives in simplicity from love to 
the neighbor, and fecls as great pleasure in im- 
parting from its stores as in receiving additions 
to them, because the pleascre it imparts is re- 
flected back upon itself, making all its-good 
offices twice blessed. Egotism is twice cursed, 
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as all that it receives and all that it gives per- 
petually adds to its love of self; for it values 
what it possesses because it is its own, and im- 
parts to others because it enjoys a feeling of su- 

eriority over the recipient of its possessions. 
adhe builds itself up; egotism puffs itself 
up. To meekness Companionsbip is a perpetu- 
al source of healthful growth ; while toegotiqgm 
it furnishes food only to supply the demands of 
a morbid enlargement, destructive to all manly 


and womanly symmetry. 
(To .be continued.) 


—_ ——>-~+9 
“ Unchangeable His will, 
Whatever be my frame ; 
His loving heart is still 
Eternally the same: 
Our souls through many changes go, 
His love*ho change can ever know.” 


We have received from an esteemed friend, 
now travelling in Europe, a desersption of a 
scene so different from any thin our own 
country that its novelty makes it doubly inter- 
esting. We should be glad to receive other 
communications from the same source.—Eps. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Pracvus, Bonemia, 5th mo. 16th, 1867. 

Very many years ago, so long, indeed, that 
the stereoscopic art was quite new, an acquaint- 
ance received from Europe a beautiful view on 
glass of the long bridge over the Moldau at 
Prague. 

The exquisite perspective, the groups of 
statues on either side, the old gothic tower at 
the end, with the houses of the city beyond, 
formed a picture so beautiful and so singular, 
and the art itself’ was then such a novelty, that 
this stereoscope gave me an impression of plea- 
sure, vivid enough to make it one of the lasting 
ones of my early youth. 

On arriving here a few days ago, one of the 
first points, I sought was the old bridge; and, 
traly, if the picture was so striking, the view 
from the bridge was no less so.+ 

The bridge is supported on numerous arches 
of solid masonry, and-the roadway is paved with 
cubic. blocks of stone. It is about 1800 feet 
long, and, owing to the small size of the rivers 
here, is one of the longest in Europe. Each 
pier is surmounted by groups of statues on 
either side—some 20°or 30 in all—making the 


‘ bridge itself an object of great interest; buat 


this is nearly lost in the contemplation of the 
beautiful scene which breaks upon your view. 

As you leave the old town to cross to the 
Kleinsite, you have before you a spleadid pano- 
rama of a semi-circular range of hills, about 
two miles in extent. To the left it is clothed 
with magnificent groves of horse chestnuts and 
lindens, half hiding various monasteries, church- 
es, and other buildings; while on the right, 
overtopping the houses of the town, the Hrad- 


| the body found. 
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sebia, the old palace of the Bohemian Kings, | 


spreads its vast front along the summit of the 
range. ‘ 

This palace, in which the ex-Emperor Ferdi- 
pand now resides, is of immense extent, con- 
taining over 400 apartments, and- inclades 
withia its courts the old Cathedral, celebrated 
as the church in which John Huss preached, 
and now noted as containing the shrine of the 
patron saint of bridges in all Catholic countries, 
St. John Nepomuk. 


t 


The shrine itself is not so remarkable for - 
beauty as for its material, viz.: solid silver, of | 
which about 4000 lbs. were required for its * 


construction. : 

The legend of the Romish Church is, that a 
priest, having refused to betray the secrets con- 
fided to him in the confessional by the Queen 
of Wenceslaus the IV., was, by order of the 
King, thrown from the bridge; but that, three 
days afterwards, flames appeared on the surface 
of the water, and continued to burn there, un- 
til, from curiosity, the river was dragged, and 


This oceurred in 1383; the bridge you will 
see is not very modern. About 350 -years af- 
terwards the priest was canonized as St. John 
Nepomuk, and his silver shrine erected from a 
small part of the votive offerings made. This 
has become one of the pilgrimage shrines of 
Bohemia; there is also a temporary shrine 
erected on the bridge, where the bronze statue 
of St. John Nepomuk stands, close to the apot 
from which he was thrown, and so great igthe 
superstitious veneration in which he is held, 
| that one year over 80,000 pilgrims visited these 
| shrines, To-day being his festival day, andthe 
| first day of the pilgrimage, which lasts eight 
' days, the city has been filled with the dev ees 
who have arrived to pay their homage. 


ss 


A procession of peasants has just | our 





| hotel with a band, a crucifix, banner, id a 
box richly covered, borne upon the sh ders 
of several young girls dressed in white, f, fowed 
by a crowd of peasant women in their .jt at- 
tire, but carrying large bundles on their, Sacks. 
The streets are thronged with proseaiagse of 
pilgrims in holiday costumes, going fromrhurch 
to church, singing hymns, and the app aches 
to the bridge, the bridge itself, av. che way 
thence to the Cathedral, are one moving wiass 
of pilgrims and others, on their Way to visit the 
shrines. ‘ 

Many of the men wear, knee breeches, and 
some green vests and greon pointed felt hats 
with feathers stuck in them, while the women 
mostly have bright calico dresses reaching to 
within about one foot of the ground, and bea.- 
ing the appearance of costume, as thay wear no 
bonnets, but cover their heads with » !l kinds of 
gaudy-colored handkerchiefs and shawls, which, 
hanging down their backs, give t'.m a very 
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picturesque appearance. _ Occasionally you see 
a more decided costume—a velvet body with 
embroidered blue or pink skirt, a very compli- 
cated head-shawl worked with initials, and a 
large gilt buckle fastened round the throat by 
six or eight silver chains, The whole way was 
lined with booths, offering for sale thousands of 
small, highly-colored pictures, little leaden fig- 
ures of the saints in frames, small statues in 
iron, religious books, &c. Nvither did they ve- 
glect to provide for the bodily wants of the pil- 
ims. 

The whole scene was so entirely different 
from home that it seems impossible to convey 
any idea of what appeared to us so striking; 
but there were some traits which showed that 
human nature is'a good deal alike in widely 
separated countries. The toy stands and ginger- 
bread booths were especially showy and attrac- 
tive; and I saw many a young father and 
mother carrying back with them the cake, doll, 
drum, gun, or other toy that was to reward the 
young ones left at home. 

There were many pleasant faces among the 
young, but the older persons, especially the 
women, bore heavily the traces of exposure and 
hard labor. . 

It was said there would be 50,000 strangers 
in the city to-day, but the number was certainly 
not nearly so great ; thé existence of these pil- 
gtimage shrines, and the resort of such great 
numbers to them, were novel features to an 
American ; and it was exceedingly pleasant to 
notice the general well-to-do air of all classes of 
the pilgrims; the contrast between the cleanli- 
ness here apparent, and the filth of a crowd in 
Italy, was too striking to escape notice. 

In all this crowd, too, there did not appear 
to be a single intoxicated or unruly person, 
bufeverywhere the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration for those around them ; even in the 
crowd on the bridge at the shrine, everything 
was perfectly orderly ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that, although before the building of the 
suspension bridge, this was the only avenue 
between the two portions of the city, yet, for 
eight days it was given up to the pilgrims, no 
carriage being allowed to cross during that 
time. , 

We have been agreeably surprised at the per- 
vading appearaace of thrift, comfort and indus. 
try that we have noticed in those portions of 
the Austrian Empire that we have visited— 
say Tyrol, Austria proper, and Bohemia. They 
have reminded us strongly of Lancaster county, 
Penna., none the less, perhaps, that the inhabit- 
ants there are so essentially German, and that 
the same careful cultivation of the land which 
marks that portion of our State is to be found 
in this country. W.U. B. 


——~<9 


Do not envy any one for being superior to 
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you in piety or reputation ; but love the gifts of 
God in him, and they will be yourown. ~~ 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1867. 


"The following notice of the History of 
Friends, by our friend S. M. Janney, is from 
the Editorial column of the Philadelphia 
Eveving Bulletin :— 


“History of the Religious Society of 
Friends, from its rise to the year 1828,” by 
Samuel M. Janney, author of the Life of Wm. 
Penn, etc., in 4 volumes, 12 mo., published by 
T. Ellwood Zell, 17 South Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia. To thestudent of the history of Penn- 
sylvania, these volumes will prove valuable, 
and. to all@seaders interesting, for the scope of 
treatment,“#he research exhibited, the informa- 
tion conveyed, and the clearness of the style, 
with which the whole is imparted. 

The “Friends” bore so large a share in set- 
tling the foundations of our ancient Common- 
wealth, that no one can thoroughly understand 
its annals, and the working of the causes which 
shaped its early policy, without some familiarity 
with the history of the Quakers. 

The influence they exerted, however, neces- 
sarily diminished under the large accessions of 
a heterogeneous population, entertaining other 
religious and political views, and to the melan- 
choly fact that no community existing with- 
in large territorial limits, and holding ex- 
tensive commerce with the world, can survive 
in perfect peace, free from internal foes and ex- 
ternal enemies. The simplicity of life, the 
cultivation of learning, the avoidance of motives 
to contention, the conservative spirit, the thrift 
and industry, the merciful penal code, the sa- 
cred regard for the rights of conscience, the 
jealous guardianship of political liberty, which 
her people mamMtained, have left their impress 
upon the history of a great State, and in no re- 
spect more distinguishable than in the last 
three particulars, and which form so bright a 
contrast to the intolerance which prevailed else- 
where. The horror which they had contracted 
for the bloody code of the mother country, and 
their ardent love of religious and political lib- 
erty, not for themselves only, but for all who’ 
sought shelter within the Province have been 
slow in reacting upon the land which gave 


them birth, for it took England more than 4 


century and a half to learn both the impolicy and 
cruelty of hanging for the most trivial offences, 
and she has not yet learned that the establish- 
ment of civil and religious liberty upon a foun- 
dation which cannot be shaken is a right and 
not a boon which she owes the subject. 

Mr. Janney, after rapidly tracing the pro- 
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gress of Christianity from its inception, through 
its different stages to the period of the rise of 
the Society of Friends, presents aeketch of the 
life of that remarkable man, George Fox, whose 
biography reads like a romance, through so 
many vicissitudes did he pass. He notices the 
causes which led to the origin of the Society. 
The bitter persecutions the Quakers underwent 
in Great Britain, and more particularly in Mas- 
8 chusetts, where so many suffered death for 
the fidelity with which they adhered to their re- 
ligious convictions, are carefully narrated. 


The restoration of the Monarchy, under 
Charles II., which the Quakers hoped would 
bring with it “ measures of clemency and tol- 
eration,” and which the King had promised, 
was not propitious, and did not do so. The 
rising of the Fifth Monarchy men was a pretext 
for a “proclamation against the baptists, 
Quakers, and Fifth Monarchy m mbling 
and meeting together under pretence of wor- 
shipping God.” This led to numerous per- 
secutions; hundreds were fined and imprisuned, 
many died in jail, and all bore their afflictions 
with fortitude. 


As it came within the plan of the author to 
describe the settlement of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in its relation to the Society, his 
previous investigations in this direction had pre- 
pared him for the task. This part of the un- 
dert:king is well done, as is the whole, and oc 
cupies a considerable share of the second vol- 
ume. The third volume opens with an account 
of the accession of Thomas Story to the ranks 
of the Society. Story was designed by his 
family for the profession of the law. He also 
received a liberal education and acquired many 
accomplishments. The circumstances of his 
conversion to the principles of the Friends are 
graphically related in his “ Journal.” He was 
a master of English composition, as this produc- 
tion abundantly testifies. 


_ The following touching passage from his 
journal, depicting the effects of the malignant 
fever which prevailed in Philadelphia in 1699, 
and which carried off a large number of the 
inhabitants, is a fair example of his powers of 
deseription : 

“In this distemper had died six, seven, and 
sometimes eight in a day, for several weeks. 
There being few houses, if any, free of the 
sickness Great was the majesty and hand of 
the Lord! Great was the fear that fell on 
flesh. I saw no lofty or airy countenances, nor 
heard any vain jesting to move men to laughter, 
nor witty repartee to move men to mirth, nor 
extravagant feasting to excite the lusts and 
desires of the flesh above measure. But 
every face gathered paleness, and many hearts 
were humbled, and countenances fallen and | 
sunk, as such that waited every moment to be, 





summoned to the bar, and numbered to the 
ve.” 

The secession of George Keith, and the cir- 
cumstances that led to it are carefully traced. 
No event had occurred which excited such bit- 
ter animosity ; it shook the organization for the 
time to its centre, and separated father and son. 

Keith was a native of Scotland, a man of 
education and ability, and for many years bore 
an active part in religious affairs. Removing 
to England in 1668, he took eharge of a Friends’ 
school, but had not been long in the occupation 
when he was informed against for preaching 
and teaching without a license, and on his re- 
fusing to take the oath was committed to jail. 

The degree of oppression, which at that 
time prevailed in England, cannot be well con- 
ceived. No one could teach the langaages 
without a license from a bishop; and in 1668 
Keith was kept in Newgate for five months, be- 
cause of this tyrannical restriction. After his 
liberation he came to New Jersey, and was 
afterwards employed asa teacher in the Friends’ 
Academy, which was for so many years estab- 
lished in Fourth street, below Chestnut, in 
this city, the ancient building belonging to 
which has just been taken down. 

Keith, however, soon began to manifest 
symptoms of discontent and the result was 
a separation from the Society. It was perhaps 
a fortunate circumstance that he left them. Of 
a turbulent and disputatious nature, he would 
have been useful in no religious community. 
He drew with him many adherents, and had nut 
a few of the most conspicuous persons of the 
Province on his side. Some of these became 
‘« Keithiah Baptists,” some attached themse!ves 
to the Episcopal Church, but many afterwards 
returned to the Society. 

The fourth volume is devoted to a sketch of 
the lives of members of the Society, who flour- 
ished during the present century ; among them 
we notice many whose memories are familiar to 
us for their piety and their eloquence. The 
volume closes with an account of the “ causes 
which led to the separation of the Society.” 

We commend the work to the general 
reader. Although religious narratives are 
rarely interesting to the many, Mr. Janney, by 
judiciously interspersing biographical! details, 
and interweaving an account of the progress of 
events, sustains the interest in his pages. He 
appears to us to have performed his task with 
impartiality, and these volumes supply a want 
which has been long felt. The work is clearly 
printed on good paper, and does credit to its 
enterprising publisher. 


The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Associatio.,” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 6th 
| mo. 21st, at 34 o’clock. The punctual and full attend- 
ance of the members is particularly requested. 
Lypia H. Haut, Clerk. 
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THE COLORED SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Fortress Monroe, May 28.—The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association of New York re- 
cently purchased the Wood farm, or “ Little 
Scotland,” as it is called, containing about one 
hundred and fifty acres of good farming land, situ- 
ate on the east side of Hampton creek. The price 
paid was $19,000. The association design put- 
ting into operation by next fall a training school 
for colored teachers. Pupils are to be received 
from all parts of the country and admitted to 
the school, and furniehed with good accommo- 
dations and an excellent education, to qualify 
them to take their destined positions in life. In 
the centre of this purchase there is a large na- 
tional cemetery, containing about five thousand 
soldiers’ graves, the farm having been during 
the war covered with hospital buildings, where- 
in the lives of over ten thousand patients were 
taken care of. Should the training school suc- 
eeed, an attempt will be made to establish a 
first. class normal school or colored college, which 
will be amply supported to render it efficient 
and successful in accomplishing the objects 
which led to its inception. 

The entire colored school system which is in 
general use in this district of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and more particularly on the penin- 
sula, has been inaugurated by the different 
missionary societies of the North, and the rapid 
progress which has been made by the scholars 
of all ages has induced these additioval steps to 
be taken towards a still further improvement and 
elevation of the race. The teachers of these 
schools are sent out by the societies, and all the 
expenses incurred in building school-houses 
and providing for the education of the pupils, 
are instantly defrayed and provided for by the. 
charities of the benevolent. 

The school system is perfect, and the teachers 
who manifest a highly creditable zeal in the dis. 
charge of their duties, belong to the most re- 
epectable classes of society—many of them 
coming a distance to labor in shaping the future 
career of the young negroes. General Arm- 
strong, superintendent of this district, has the 
supervision of the schools, and it is only due to 
his energy and practicability that their present 
success is attributed. 

The education of the negro is generally 
viewed by the people of the country with a 
. Tapidly imptfoving opinion, as the only wise 
course that can ever elevate them from the deg- 
radation to which they have so long been sub- 


jected ; and it is a theme of congratulation that. 


the predictions of opposition and difficulty to be 
met with have disappeared as the work pro- 
gresses.— The Press. 


Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks 


through a gloom of clouds and glitters for a mo- 
ment. 
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SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Extract from a speech made by John Stuart Mill in the 
House of Ggmmons, England, on the 20:h of last 
month. 

I should not feel the confidence I do in this 
subject if the great change 1 advocate was not 
grounded on a previous social change. The idea 
of a hard line of separation between man’s pro- 
vince of thought aud woman’s belongs to a state 
of society that is receding farther and farther 
into the past. We talk of the political revolutions 
of the world, but we do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the fact that there has taken place 
among us a_ silent domestic revolution. 
Women and men for the first time in history 
are really companions, ur traditions of the 


proper relations between them have descended 
from a time when their lives were apart, when 
they welfensr' in their thoughts. because 


they we parate both in their amusements 
and in r serious occupations. The man 
spent his hours of leisure among men—all his 
friendships, all his intimacies were with men— 
with man alone did he converse on any serious 
subject ; the wife was either @ plaything or an 
upper servant. 


All this among the educated classes is 
changed. Men no longer give up their spare 
time to violent outdoor exercises and boisterous 
convivialities with male associates; the home 
has acquired the ascendency; the two sexes 
really now pass their time together; the womcn 
of the family are the man’s habitual society— 
the wife is his chief associate, his most confi- , 
dential friend, and often his most trusted 
counsellor. Now, does a man wish to have 
for his nearest companion—linked so closely 
with himeelf, and whose wishes and preferences 
have so strong a claim upon him—one whose 
thoughts are alien from those which occupy his 
own mind, one who can give neither help, nor 
comfort, nér support, to his noblest feelings and 
purposes ? “ 

Is this close and almost exclusive companion- 
ship compatible with women being warned off 
all large subjects, taught that they ought not to 
care about what it is the man’s duty to care for, 
and that to take part in any serious interests 
outside the household is stepping beyond their 

rovince? Is it good for a man to pass his 
ife in close communion of thoughts and feel- 
ings with a person studiously kept inferior to 
himself—whose earthly interests are forcibly re- 
strained within four walls—who is taught to 
cultivate as a grace of character ignorance and 
indifference about the most inspiring subjects, 
those among which his highest duties are cast ? 
Does any one suppose that this can happen 
without detrimiment to the man’s own chat- 
acter ? 


| The time is come when women, if not raised 
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ma pectablepart of polities—its personalities. Ifthey| . Did’st see in vision, left and right, 
“6. . do rot understand and cannot enter intothe man’s ‘Thy two sons seated there, = 
at feelings of public duty, they do care about his a golden agree, atrayed ip white, 
ate . ° . n glory none might share? 
ee rivate interests, and that is the scale into Ab! could thi ha indeed 
<n | which their weight is certain to be thrown. The heath sais om meena Cera 
oni They are an influence always at hand, co-operat- How one dear son for Christ must bleed, 
ie ing with his selfish promptings, watching and And one work out his task! 
ams taking advantage of every moment of moral ir- Not e’en their Lord that boon might give, 
ca resolution, and doubling the strength of every But by bie Father'esele; 
ory temptation. : Even if-they sisinta; dest And suffering is, for all that live, 
the a th . b y Maintain @ modes The saiuts’ appointed school. 
ded neutrality their mere absence of sympathy hangs He crowns the vichim’s brow, bat, fizst, 
sa as a dead weight on his moral energies, and Must come the fierce, hot strife ; 
aan makes him averse to incur sacrificesgehich they The soul must taste earth’s last aud worst, 
Poa will feel, and to forego worldly gs and And then the perfect life: _ 
code advantages in which they would s for the my ene raat He eee gee 
this sake of objects which they cannot appreciate. And ealy. thes Hls eiliiven gate 
ic But suppose him to be happily preserved from The stature of the man. : 
Rd temptation to an actual sacrifice of conscience, Ye mothers, who for children seek 
a the imsensible influence of the higher part Great heritage of fame ;— 
of his own nature is still deplorable. Under an God’s gifts, a prophet’s words to speak, 
; idle notiun that the beauties of character of the r A stapemess =o oe name, ‘ 
. 7 two sexes are mutually incompatible, men are ¢ Adiver® eene wae hes, 
aa afraid of manly women ; but those who have re- Who thus, if free, would utter now 
; flected on the nature and power of social influ- Your deepest heart-desire. 
ome ence know that when there are not manly women How would ye shrink in pale dismay 
seX€8 there will not be manly men. Men and women Could ye the future scan, 
omen are really companions. If the women are frivo- And meee the lonely pat aud grey, 
as lous, the men will be frivolous. If women care didlhe ey the vtbtheels Notes ead 
ae only for personal interests and trifling amuse- And see the statesmen foiled_— 
‘ meats, men in general will care for little else. The one prize never to be had, 
| iy The two sexes must now rise and sink together. For which alone they toiled ! e 
usely It may be said that women can tuke interest Ye know not how the fire which burns 
oe in great national questions without having a we wore from poets mrt 
“ vote. Certainly they can; but how many of Pea dade te auk eter 
by a them will ? All that society and education Ye know not, when, for those ye love, 
P i can do is exhausted in inculeating in women Ye ask the world’s success, 
8 an that their rule of conduct ought to be what so. That wealth, power, glory, never prove 
: ciety expects from them. And-the denial of Baough the beast to, bleng, 
oy" the vote is a proclamation intelligible to every i nance ott Selene Kore 
° . or ose, a g 
ve to one, that society does =e them to con- When thy Lord’s kingdom comes, to share 
cern themselves with public questions. Why, The thrones to left and right : 
re for, the whole of a girl’s thoughts and feelings are Then with thy Father's perfect will 
terests toned down by it from her earliest school days. Be ready to comply, ; 
1 their She does not take the interest even in national Bure that a bere wil ae Go otill 
ass his history that a boy does, because it is to be no a Peers = - . 
d feel- business of hers when she grows up. If there Dnt, heat os coe’ oe Bs . 
rior to are women—and fortunately there are now— To ana ia good their perfect bliss 
‘ ’ 
ibly re- who do care about those subjects and study One light in varying hue: 
ght to them, it is because the force within is powerful They please Him best who make their choice 
“ 4 enough to bear up against the worst kind of dis- p een ee. 
jects - ‘ : ad in Hi p " 
A ted ) couragement, that which acts not by interpos- True beirs of Goul’s great aaa 
Ing obstacles which may be struggled against, —Christian Society. 
happen but by deadening the spirit which faces and ' 
char- cenquers obstacles. We are not answerable for what thoughts 
——~ come iuto the mind, but only for what thoughts 
raised . In patient waiting there is no loss. we keep in the mind.—J. A. James. 
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MYSTERIES. 
BY LORD KINLOCK. 
I met a chi'd, amidst a deafening maze 
Of wheels, and bands, and engines loudly wrought ; 
On which the child fixed a bewildered gaze, 
Viewing such products rare, so strangely brought. 
The master of the work stood by, and taught 
How this revolved, whence that its action drew ; 
The child looked up with eye of pure clear blue, 
And ne’er the while, but half his meaning caught: 
Yet was his smile so sweet, his mien go kin4, 
The child believed it all, nor beld one doubt. . 
Then I, whose feith in Thee was nigh worn out, 
My God, went from the spot with bettered mind; 
Iam that child, content thy word to take, 
_ For all thy world holds strange, for thy love’s sake. 
_— 
From the Philadelphia Press. 
A CHINESE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


Wasaineton, May 16. 
The State Department bas made public the 
following translation of a Chinese histury of the 
United States : 


PREFACB. 

Sen-Ki.Yu was, from 1844 to 1850, Gover- 
nor of Fuh-Kien. During that time he wrote, 
in the Chinese language, and published a work 
on universal geography, giving an account of 
the establishment of America by Washington. 
For this publication, so favorable to the 
Western powers, some of which were then in 
collision with China, and so favorable especi- 
ally to the United States, Sea-Ki-Yu was dis- 
missed from «ffice by the Emperor Hien-Fung, 
on his accession to the throne of China in 1850. 

_ His work and his sacrifices for the truth of 
histury were made known to the Government at 
Washington by the late Charge of the United 
States at Pekin, Mr. Williams. Through the ef- 
forts of the legation, the Imperial Government 
reversed its sentence of proscription against 
Sen-Ki-Yu, and recalled him into its employ- 
ment as a member of the Foreign Office of the 
government. 

The Secretary of State presented him with a 
portrait of Washington. 

The following is a copy of the letter of the 
Secretary of State : 

Department oF State. 
Wasaixeton, January 21, 1867. 

Srr: Mr. S. Weils Williams, in a dispatch, 
No. 16, and in an unofficial letter of the 22d of 
February last, invited my attention to the fact 
that his Excellency Sen. Ki-Yu, a distinguished 
Chinese statesman, then recently appointed to 
the Foreign Office, had in various ways mai- 
fested a liberal and friendly appreciation of the 
importance of amicable relations between the 
United States and other Western powers and 
China, and that be had written a eulogy upon 
the life and character of George Washington, 
which reflects great credit upon the author. 


thought it might be agreeable to his Excellency 
to possess a faithful portrait of the subject of 
his eulogy. I have accordingly caused an exact 
copy to be made by one of our most skilful art- 
ists of the original likeness, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart from life. This copy, suitably framed, 
will be forwarded to your address by the first 
convenient opportunity, for presentation by you 
in such manuer ag may seem most appropriate 
to his Excellency, Sen-Ki-Yu, as a mark of the 
high appreciation entertained of the wisdom and 
virtue which have justly entitled him to the 
exalted station which he has attained. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

_ Wma. H. Sewarp. 

The history from the original Chinese, translated into 

English at the United States Legation, Pekin. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (1), 


Amerigg is a vast country. Owing to its 
mercha ips carrying a variegated flag, it is 
mera at Canton as the Hwa-ki-kwoh 
or Flowery Flag nation (2). It is bounded on 
the nerth by the English territory, and on the 
i'suuth by Mexico and Texas; its eastern border 
| lies along the Great Western Ocean, while its 
western is on the vast ocean, a distance of about 
ten thousand /i (c) lying between them. From 
north to south the distance is between five 
thousand and six thousand /i in the widest 
parts, and from three thousand to four thous- 
and Ji in the narrowest. The Apalachian range 
winds along its eastern coasts, and the Great 
Rocky Mountains enclose its western borders, 
between which lies a vast level region of many 
thousands of miles in extent. 

The Mississippi is the chief of its rivers. Its 
sources are very remote, and, after running 
more than a myriad /i in a serpentine course, it 
joins the Missouri river, and the great united 
river flows on south to the sea. The other cele- 
brated rivers are the Columbia, Mobile, Apa- 
lachicola, and Delaware. Great lakes lie on 
the northern border toward the west. They are 
divided from each other by four streams, and 
are called Iroquois or St. Clair, Huron, Supe- 


_| rior, aud Michigan. To the east lie two others, 


Erie and Ontario, which are joined to each 
other. These together form the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British posses 
sions. 

It was the English people who first discovered 
and took North America, and drove out the 
aborigines. The fertile and eligible lands were 
settled by emigrants moved over there from the 
three (British) islands, who thus occupied 
them. These emigrants hastened over with @ 
force like tbat of the torrent running down the 
gully. Poor people from France, Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden also sailed over to joia 
them, and as they all daily opened up new clear- 


When these facts became known to me they |ings, the country continually grew rich in its 
afforded me the liveliest satisfaction, and I cultivated lands. High Knglish officers held it 
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for their sovereigo, and as cities and towns 
sprung up all along the coasts, their revenues 
were collected fur his benefit. Commerce con- 
stantly increased in extent and amount, so that 
thus the inhabitants rapidly became rich and 
powerful. 

During the reign of Kemberg (A. D. 1736- 
1796), the English and French were at war for 
several years, during which the former exacted 
the duties throughout all their possessions, in- 
creasing the taxes more than previously. By 
the old tariff, for instance, the duty. on tea was 
levied when it was sold; but the English now 
required that another tax should be paid by the 
buyer. 

The people of America would not stand this, 
and in the year 1776 their gentry and leading 
men assembled together in order to consult with 
the (English) Governor how to arrggge this 
matter; but he drove them from hi nce, 
dispersed the Assewbly, and deman at the 
tax be collected all the morestrictly. The peo- 
ple thereupon rose in their wrath, threw all the 
tea in the ships into the sea,and then consulted 
together how they could raise troops to expel 
the British. 

There was at this time a man named Wash- 
ington, a native of another colony, born in 1732, 
who had lost his father at the age of ten, but 
had been admirably trained by his mother. 
While a boy he showed a great spirit, and apti- 
tude fur literary and martial pursuits, and his 
love for brave and adventurous deeds exceeded 
those of ordinary men. He had held a military 
commission under the English, and during the 
war with France, when the French leagued with 
the Indians, and made an irruption into the 
southern provinces, he led on a body of troops 
and drove them back ; but the English general 
would not report this expeditious operation, so 
that his worthy deeds were not recorded (for 
his promotion.) 

The peuple of the land now wished to have 
him to be their leader, but he went home on plea 
of sickness and shut himself up. When they 
had actually raised the standard of rebellion, 
however, they compelled him to become their 
General. 

Though neither troops nor depots, neither 
arms nor ammunition, stores nor forage, 
existed at this time, Washington so inspirited 
everybody by his own patriotism, and urged 
them on by his own energy, that the proper 
boards and departments were soon arranged, 
and he was thereby enabled to (bring up his 
forces) invest the capital. The British General 
had intrenched some marines outside the city, 
when a storm suddenly dispersed his ships. 
Washington improved the conjuncture by -vig- 
orously attacking the city, and succeeded in tak- 
ing it. d 

The English then gathered a great army 














and renewed the engagement. He lost the bat- 
tle completely, and his men were so disheart- 
ened and terrified that they began to disperse. 
But his great heart maintained its composure, 
and he so rallied and reassured his army that 
they renewed the contest, and victory — 
turned in their favor. Thus the bloody strife 
went on for eight years,—sometimes victorious 
and sometimes vanquished.. Washington's de- 
termination and energy never quailed, while 
the English General began to grow old. 


The King of France also sent a general across 


the sea to strengthen the tottering States. He 
joined his forces with those of Washington, 
and gave battle to the British army. The rulers 
of Spain and Holland likewise hampered their 
military operations, and advised them to con- 
clude a peace. The English, at last, could oo 
longer act freely, and ended the strife in the 
year 1783, by making a treaty with Washing- 
ton. According to the stipulations, the boun- 
dary line was so drawn that they had the deso- 


late and cold region on the north, while the fer- 
tile and genial southern portions were confirmed 
to him. 

Washington, having thus established the 
States, gave up his military command for the 
purpose of returning to his farm, but the people 
would not permit him thus to retire, and obliged 
him to become their ruler. He; however, pro- 
posed a plan to them as follows: “It is very 
selfish for him who gets the power in the State, 
to hand it down to his posterity. In filling the 
post of the shepherd of the people, it will be 
most suitable to select a virtuous man!” 

Each of the old colonies was thereupon formed 
into a separate State, having its own Governor 
to direct its affairs, with a Lieutenant Governor 
to assist him (d) each of whom held office for 
four years (¢). At the general meeting of the 
people of his State, if they regard him as worthy, 
he is permitted to hold his post during another 
term of four years (/); but if not, then the 
Lieutenant Governor takes his place. If, how- 
ever, the latter does not obtain the approbation 
of the people, another man is chosen tothe dig- 
nity when his time has expired. When the 
head men of the villages and towns are pro- 
posed for office their names and surnames are 
written on tickets and thrown into a box. When 
everybody bas done so the box is opened, and it 
is then known who is elected by his having the 
most votes, and he takes the office. Whether 
he has been an official or is a commoner, no ex- 
amination is required as to his qualifications ; 
and when an officer vacates his place he be- 
comes in all respects one of the common people 
again. 

From among all the Governors of the sepa- 
rate States one supreme Governor (or Presi- 
dent) is chosen, to whom belongs the right to 
make treaties and carry on war, and whose or- 
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ders each State is bound toobey. The manner 
of his election is the same as that for a Gover- 
nor of aStete. He holds his office four years, 
or, if re-elected, for eight. Since the days of 
Washington (who died in 17:9) the country 
. has existed sixty, years; there have been nine 
Presidents, and the preseat iocumbent (Tyler) 
was elected from Virginia. 

When Washington made peace with. the 
British he dismissed all the troops, and directed 
the attention of the country entirely to agricul- 
ture and commerce. He also issued a mandate 
sdying, ‘ If hereafter a President should cov- 
etously plot how he can seize the forts or lands 
of another kingdom, or harass and extort the 
people’s wealth, or raise troups to gratify his 
personal quarrels, let all the people put him to 
death.” He accordingly retained only twenty 
national war vessels, and limited the army to 
ten thousand men. 

The area of the country is very great, and 
every one exerts himself to increase its fertility 
and riches. The several States have all ove ob- 
ject, and act together in entire harmony; the 
other nations of the world have therefore main- 
tained amicable relation with the United States, 
and bave never presumed to despise or encroach 
on them. During the sixty years that have 
elapsed since peace with Kogland, there has 
been no internal war, and their trade has in- 
creased, s0 that the number of American mer- 
chantmen resorting to Canton yearly is second 
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only to those of Great Britain. 
It appears from the above that Washington 


was a very remarkable man. In devising plans 
he was more daring than Chin Shing or Hain 
Kwang.* In winning a country he was braver 
than Tson Tsan orSin Pis. Wielding his four- 
foot falchion, he enlarged the frontiers myriads 
of miles, and yet he refused to usurp regal dig- 
nity, or even to transmit it to posterity ; but, on 
the contrary, first proposed the plan of electing 
men to. office. Where in the world can be found 
amode more equitable? It is the same idea, in 
fact, that has been handed down to us (the Chi- 
nese) from three reigns of San Shun and 
Yu.. In ruling the State he honored and fos- 
tered good usages, and did not. exalt military 
merit, a principle totally unlike what: is found 
in other kingdoms. I have seen his portrait. 
His mien and countenance are grand and im- 
pressive in the highest degree. Ob, whois there 
that does not call. him a hero! (y) 


Notes. 


a. It is also called Collected Nations of America. 
‘United Leagued Nations, Confederated Countries of 
America, and United all States (¢. ¢. these different 
Chinese names have been used). 

- 5, This flag is an oblong: banner, with red and 
white stripes alternating; in the right hand cor- 
‘ner is a small square of a black color, wherein are 


drawn many white spots arranged ina form tesemb- 


ling the Constellation of the Dipper. 58% t 
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¢. This is a vague expression for a vast distance; 
three i are usually reck: ned to equal an English 
mile.—7ranslator's Note. 

d. Sometimes the Lieutenant-Governor is a single 
officer; in other cases several persons aid the Gov- 
ernor. 

e, They are also changed biennially, and sometimeg 
annually. 

J. When he bas held ‘the office for eight years he 
cannot be re-elected. 

g. Ching Shing and Hang Kwang were two patri- 
otic generals, who endeavored to overthrow the Tsin 
dynasty (B. C. 208), and restore the feudal system, 
and establish their own prince in his stead. Tsan 
Tsao and Sin Pi were rival chieftans(A. D. 220), the 
first of whom destroyed the great Han dynasty, and 
the second, after surviving all his own efforts to up- 
bold it, founded a small State himselt in the west of 
China. The four- footed falchion is an allusion to the 
celebrated sword of Sin Pan, the founder of the Han 
dynasty (B. C. 202), with which he clove in twain a 
buge serpent that crossed his path. The three mon- 
archs, Y, Shan, and Yu, were among the earliest 
nee (B. C. 2357-2405), and were chosen 


to fill ne on account of their virtues. 


Extracts from “ Inaugural Address of Joun 
Stuart Mitt,” delivered to the University of 
St. Andrews,’ Scotland. 

(Continued from page 223.) 


In what consists the principal and most char- 
acteristic difference between one human intel- 
lect and another? In their ability to judge 
correctly of evidence. Our direct perceptions 
of truth are so limited ; we know so few things 
by. immediate intuition—or, as it used -to be 
called, by simple apprehension—that we depend 
for almost all our valuable knowledge, on evi- 
dence external to itself; and most of us are 
very unsafe hands at estimating evidence, where 
an appeal cannot be made to actual eyesight. 
The intellectual part of our education has no- 
thing more to do, then to correct or mitigate 
this almost universal ivfirmity—this summary 
and substance of nearly all purely intellectual 
weakness. To do this with effect needs all the 
resources which the most perfect system of intel- 
lectual training can command. Those resources, 
as every teacher knows, are but of three kinds: 
first, models, secondly, rules, thirdly, appropri- 
ate practice. The models of the art of estima 
ting evidence are furnished by science ; the rules 
are suggested by science ; and the study of sci- 
ence is the most fundamental portion of the prac 
tice. 

Fake in the first instance mathematics. It 
is chiefly by mathematics we realize the fact 
that there actually is a road to truth by means 
of reasoning; that anything real, and which 
will be found true when tried, can be arrived at 
by a mere operation of the mind. The flagrant 
abuse of mere reasoning in the days of the 
schoolmen, when men argued confidently to 
sapposed facts of outward nature without pro 
perly establishing their premises, or checking 
the conclusions by observation, created a preju- 
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dice in the modern, and especially in the Eng- 
lish ‘mind, against deductive reasoning alto- 
gether, as a mode of investigation. The pteju- 


diée lasted long and was upheld by the misun- 


derstood authority of Lord Bacon; until the 
prodigious applications of mathematics to phy- 
sical science—to the discovery of the laws of 
external nature—slowly and tardily restored 
the reasoning process to the place which be- 
longs to it as a source of real knowledge. Ma- 
thematics, pure and applied, are still the great 
and conclusive example of what can be done by 


reasoning. Mathematics also habituates us to 
several of the principal precautions for the safe- 
tyof the process. Our first studies in geometry 
teach us two invaluable lessons. One is, to lay 
down at the beginning, in express and clear 
terms, all the premises from which we intend 
to reason. The other is, to keep ev ep in 
reasoning distinct and separate 
other steps, and to make each ste 
proceeding to another; expressly stating to our- 
selves, at every joint in the reasoning, what 
new premise we there introduce. It is not ne- 
cessary that we should do this at all times, ino 
all our reasonings. But we must be always 
able and ready to doit. If the validity of our 
argument is denied, or if we doubt it ourselves, 
that is the way to check it. In this way we are 
often enabled to detect at once the exact place 
where paralogism or confusion get in: and af- 
ter sufficient practice we may be able to keep 
them out from the beginning. It is to mathe- 
matics, again, that we owe our first notion of a 
connected body of truth; truths which grow 
out of one another, and hang together so that 
each implies all the rest; that no one of them 
can be questioned without contradicting an- 
other or others, until in the end it appears that 
no part of the system can be false unless the 
whole isso. Pure mathematics first gave us 
this conception ; applied mathematics extends 
to it the realm of physicak nature. Applied ma- 





_ thematics shows that not only the truths of ab- 


stract number and extension, but the external 
facts of the universe, which we apprehend by 
our senses, form, at least in a large part of all 
nature, a web similarly held together. Weare 
able, by reasoning from a few fundamental 
truths, to explain and predict the phenomena of 
material objects: and what is still more re- 
markable, the fundamental truths were them- 
selves found out by reasoning; for they are not. 


such as are obvious to the senses, but had to be 


inferred by a,mathematical process from a mass 
of minute details, which alone came within 
the direct reach of human observation. When 
Newton, in this manner, discovered the laws of 
the solar system, he created, for all posterity, 
the true idea of science. He gave the most 
perfect example we are ever likely to have, of 






















by means of facta that can be directly observed 

ascends to laws which govern multitudes of 
other facts—laws which not only explain and 
account for what we see, but give us assurance 
beforehand of much that we do not see, mach 
that we never could have found out by observa- 
tion, though having been found out, it is always 
verified by the result. 

While mathematics, and the mathematical 
sciences, supply us with a typical example of the 
ascertainment of truth by reasoning, those phy- 
sical sciences which are not mathematical, such 
as chemistry, and purely experimental physics, 
show us in equal perfection the other mode of 
arriving at certain truth, by observation, in its 
most accurate form, that of experiment. The 
value of mathematics in a logical point of 
view is an oid topic with mathematicians, and 
has even been insisted on so exclusively as to 
provoke a counter-exaggeration, of which a 
well-known essay by Sir William Hamilton is 
an example: but the logical value of experi- 
mental science is comparatively a new subject, 
yet there is no intellectual discipline more im- 
portant than that which the experimental sci- 
ences afford. Their whole occupation consists 
in doing well, what all of us, during the whole 
of life, are engaged in doing, for the most part 
badly. All men do not affect to be reasoners, 
but all profess, and really attempt, to draw in- 
ferences from experience: yet hardly any one, 
who has not been a student of the physical 
sciences, sets out with any just idea of what 
the process of interpreting experience really is, 
If a fact has occurred once or oftener, and 
another fact has followed it, people think they 
have got an experiment, and are well on the 
road towards showing that the one fact is the 
cause of the other. If they did but know the 


immense amount of precaution necessary toa | 


scientific experiment; with what sedulous care 
the accompanying circumstances are contrived 
and varied, so as to exclude every agency but 
that which is the subject of the experiment 
—or, when disturbing agencies cannot be ex- 
cluded, the minute accuracy with which their 
influence is calculated and allowed for, in order 
that the residue may contain nothing but what 
is due to the one agency under examination; 
if these things were attended to, people would 
be mach less easily satisfied that their opinions 
have the evidence of experience; many popular 
notions and generalizations which are in all 
mouths, would be thought a great deal less 
certain than they are supposed to be; but we 
should begin to lay the foundation of really 
experimental knowledge, on things which are 
now the subjects of mere vague discussion, 
where one side has as much to say and says it 
as confidently as another, and each person’s 
opinion is less determined by evidence vhan by 


t union of reasoning and observation, which | his aceidental ‘interest or prepossession. In 


eae rk a 
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polities, for instance, it is evident to whoever 
comes to the study from that of the experiment- 
al sciences, that no political conclusions of any 
value for practice can be arrived at by direct 
experience. Such specific experience as we can 
have, serves only to verify, and even that insuf- 
ficiently, the conclusions of reasoning. Take 
any active force you please in politics, take the 
liberties of England, or free trade ; how should 
we know that either of these things conduced 
to prosperity, if we could discern no tendency 
in the things themselves to produce it? If we 
had only the evidence of what is called our ex- 
perience, such prosperity as we enjoy might be 
owing to a hundred other. causes, and might 
have been obstructed, not promoted, by these. 
All true political science is, in one sense of the 
phrase, a priori, being deduced from the ten- 
dencies of things, tendencies known either 
through our general experience of human na- 
ture, or as the result of an analysis of the 
course of history, considered as a progressive 
evolution. It requires, therefore, the union of 
induction and deduction, and the mind that is 
equal to it must have been well disciplined in 
both. But familiarity with scientific experi- 
ments at least does the useful service of inspir- 
ing a wholesome scepticism about the conclu- 
sions which the mere surface of experience 


suggests. 
8s (To be continued.) 
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LIBERALITY IN FARMING. 


In this art, and almost in this art alone, “ it 
is the liberal hand which maketh rich.” 


Liberality in —— atensils is the saving 
both of time and labor. The more perfect his 
instruments, the more profitable are they. 

So alsu is it with his working cattle and his 
stock. The most perfect in their kinds are ever 
the most profitable. ‘ 

Liberality in good barns and warm shelter is 
the source of health, strength and comfort to 
animals; causes them to thrive on less food; 
and secures from damage all sorts of crops. 

Liberality also in the provision of food for 
domestic animals is the source of flesh, muscle 
and manure. 

Liberality to the earth, in seed, culture, and 
compost, is the source of its profit. 

Thus it is in agriculture, as in every part of 
creation, a wise and paternal Providence has in- 
separably connected our duty and our happi- 
hess. , 

In cultivating the earth, the condition of 
man’s success is his industry upon it.—Josiah 
Quincy. 


ITEMS. 

An Immense TeLescors.—One of the largest and 
most improved telescopes ever constructed in Eng- 
land is now nearly completed, and is intended for 
Melbourne. It.was mede under the direction of the 
Royal Society, at a cost of $25,000, Tbe form which 
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has been selected is known as the Cassegranian tele- 
scope. It differs from the Gregorian form in appa- 
rently a very slight degree, but to an extent which 
confers on it some striking advantages. In the lat- 
ter the reflected image is received upon a small cun- 
cave speculum; in the Cassegranian the surface of 
the small mirror is convex. By this apparently slight 
difference is secured more light, and a better defined 
image in consequence of the small convex mirror 
correcting the aberration necessarily present in the 
large concave mirror. The tube of the telescope is 
of the enormous diameter of four and a half feet, and 
of proportional length. The diameter of the specu- 
lum is but six inches less than that of the tube, or 
four feet, being four and a half inches in thickness, 
and weighing about twenty-seven hundred weight, 
The telescope will be moved by clock-work.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. . 

The “Dominion of Canada” may be regarded as 
baving begun its existence. The Queen’s proclama- 
tion was made on the 22d of Fifth month, declaring 
that Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
united as this dominion, and nominating the Sena- 
= -to be summoned as the “Senate of 

‘an 

A on has recently left England, under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, to ex- 
plore the interior of Greenland. This immense island 
—if island it be—supposed to be larger than the 
whole United States between the Canadian line and 
the Guif of Mexico, and the Mississippi and the At- 
lantic Ocean, bas never yet been thoroughly explored. 
Edward Whymper, of Alpine fame, and Robert Brown, 
a Rocky Mountain explorer, are the leaders of this 
expedition. 

The slaves who were emancipated by John Ran- 
dolpb were settled by him upon land which he gave 
them in Ohio. The Judge of their district says 
there never was one of them before him for any vio- 
lation of law. They are peaceable, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious, thrifty and courteous, and command the 
respect of their neighbors. 

Sir Charles Lyell in a new edition of his “ Princj- 
ples of Geology” notices the discovery of fish in seme 
of the Artesian Wells sunk in the desert of Sahara. 
They were brought from the depth of 175 feet, and 
were not blind like those of Adelsburg, but had per- 
fect eyes. 

It is estimated that there are thirty-two and one- 
half millions of sheep in the loyal twenty States 
and two territories. It is supposed that the annual 
number of lambs will be over twenty-four millions. 

Tae Diamonp Mines or Buazit.—T hese mines have 
been visited by a gentleman who writes that, in tak- 
ing the gems from the earth, a driver places a gang 
of slaves in a mud-hole where the gems are found, 
and pans out the earth in the water like gold-wash- 
ers. The negroes are naked, to prevent their secret- 
ing the diamonds in their clothes. They are required 
to work facing the overseer, and are forbidden to 
raise @ hand to the face, lest they should swallow the 
jewels when found. Yet they do carry them away, 
by becoming so expert that they can snap them with 
their fingers from the pan to the mouth without de- 
tection. . ; 

The expedition to Africa in search of Dr. Living- 
stone has sailed from England. 

The New York branch of the American Freed- 
men’s Union Commission bas, since the firat of 10th 
month, put into the field 163 teachers, of whom 186 
are now actively engaged in the service. They are 
distributed as follows: Delaware, 4; Maryland, 7; 
District of Columbia, 24; Virginia, 41 ; North Caro- 
lina, 23; South Caroline, 39; Florida, 7, and Ted- 
nessee 1, 





